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ABSTRACT ' , ' . * 

A nationwide stu^y was conducted'to examine how U.S. 
colleges and universities organize, staff r and operate their various 
programs to meet the needs of the low-achieving student and to 
document the extensive literacy problem facing all institutions of 
higher education. Every two- and..four-y(?ar college in the country was 
surveyed, and 58% (N«l , 452 ) ^ responded,. Selected findings included the 
following: (1) only 160 insti^tut ions reported that.-they had no basic 
skills , programs , courses, ojr alternatives for meeting literacy needs; 
(2) public institutions .and larger colleges were more likely t^o 
respond to low-aghieving students; (3) basic skills courlSe? were the 
most typical response to low-achieving students; <4) aCademic 
officers were generally responsible for policies regarding the 
evaluation of student assessment and success; (5) student follow-up 
policies .existed only to a limited extent in aj.,> reporting 
institutions; (6) peer counseling was not well accepted among the 
respondents; (7) more than 50% of the institutions offered ^ 
orientation programs for low-achieving students; (8) the most common 
retention strategies included orientation programi^, special services 
for low-achieving studehts, and institutional self-study; and (9) . 
respondents reported plans to impr/ove programs, thc>ugh\they projected 
staff reductions in some areas. (LAL) ' . 
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COLLEGE RESPONSES TO LOW-ACHIEVING STUDEMTS: A NATIONAL STUDY 



In 1977, Roueche and Snow investigated what colleges were doing to assist low-achieving students and 
published the findings from the responses of 300 two- and four-year colleges. They found that well-designed 
remedial programs, implemented by £lppjropriately< trained teachers and counselors can indeed ^positively affect 
the successj^of these students at the! college leveK Now, a new national study, conducted five^ears teter at the 
University^ of Texas, ha,s been completed- Expanded to include every two- and four-year institution of higher 
education in the country, this study is the first of its kind. It sought to discover and report how American col- 
leges and universities organize, stiff and operate their various programs to meet th^ needs of the low-achieving ^ 
student and to document the extensiv^literacy problem that all institutions of higher education are facing. 
The Natic^al Study ^ ^ ^ - 

This recent study sought (1) to analyze responses to low-achieving students by institutioml /ype: research 
universities, doctoral degree-granting universities, comprehensive, colleges and universities, liberal arts colleges, 
and community colleges; aVid (2) to compare these results with the Roueche-Snow study, building the question- 
naire^ upon the earlier design and^ organizing it into six basic areas:* institutional. context, policies and pro- 
cedures, organization foiw delivery of basic skills, retention information, future directions, respondent informa- 
tion. Response rate to this national study was 58 percent; only 160 institution? o£ the 1,452 (returning usable 
questionnaires) « reported that they had no basic skills programs, courses^ or alternatives for meeting literacy 
needs. Major finding^are included in this capsula ted version. ' . . ' _ ^ 

Institutional Context ''^^ ^ ^ 

1. The larger the institution, the more likely that it offers basic skills (reading, writing, math) programs, 
courses, or services. 

2. Institution^ typically respond to low-achieving students by providing basic skills, courses. The larger the 
institution, the more likely that the courses are offered in a large academic unit; the smaller the institution, 
the more likely that the courses are provided within discipline areas. Mpst^^rovide a special array of ser- 
vices, in addition to programs and courses, to lo\v-achievin^ students. 

3. Public institutions offer more services to low-achieving student^ than do private; inner-city institutions 
resppnd to a greater extent than do rural or urban. i • , 

Policies and Procedures ^ 

1. Academic t)fficer^ generally are responsible for policy regarding the evaluation of student assessment and 
success, executive officers 'for faculty- evaluation. Open admissions policies typically are not** written at the 
governing board level. , * . 

2. The college catalog^generally regarded as a handbook for student Hise, is used. by the majority ^f institu- 
tions to state policy regarding students ^nd faculty,'*including student retention polices: implying a tradi- 
tional message-that student retention is the primary responsibility of the student, not of the institution. \ 

3. Student follow-up policies-by which to assess causes- of attrition-exist oply to a limited ^xteiit in alkreport- 
ing institutions^ ' , , ' 

4. Policy development for organizing/implementing developmental program^is generally unstructured. 
Organization for Delivery of Basic Skills , * ' 

1. Tutoring programs and learning centers typically operate either within an organizational structure ioi basic 
^ skills or independently of that structure and supportive of other institutional efforts. / • 

2. The larger the institution, the more likely that the administrator in three $kill areas is full-time or serves^ 
in that capacity^ as a primary duty. .* ' * 

3. Full: and part-time faculty teach in basic skill areas. The majority of institutions use full-time faculty; a 
high^perdlentage oiF doctoral-granting institutions, comprehensive colleges, and community colleges assi^ 
greater numbers of instructors on a part-tin(ie basis than do other types. . 

4. \ The majority of institutional groups assign counselors to basi[c'skiITs' programs either on a full- or part-time 
basis, , Three-to-one they favor individual counseling to group counseling'. Peer cpunseling is not well 
acceptecl among the respondents^ 
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5. More than one-Half of *he IhstihiHons offer orientatfon programs for low-achieving itudents/laKge^ ^nsM- 
tiftions with laige enrollments are njore likely to provide this serving. * ' * ^ 

6. ^ Most award institutional oedit for tiasic sWIls oounes: (1) fno|«>istitutions ar^ abiding djedit arid apply- 
Injg it toward degrees/ and (2)'^^ greater 'numl>er of all institutions are iK)W awarding for basic skills 
courses'than was true five years ago. .y^ ^ - • ^ _ V . 
Most institutions offer fuU4emest«r OT^^ ' 
All responding gMMipa |iivor mandatdlfy pi^ssesi^ There Is sign|fldltit vailancejphfei!^^ among 
groups and among assfsim^enVpi^^ V ' /- 
All groups are significantly more commit^ to mandator^ assessment than to mandatory pbcement. 

10. All grpups continue ^ j)lace ^mphatffs dn |^gh schck)l grsdes for placf^ment/ ^ 

11. Institutions vary in regard t(* usin^ In-hbtJ^ or commercially-prepared skills tests. (Most community col- 
leges prefer ta develop their own,) ^- 

12. Over fine-half of all institutions use assessment techniques in prescribing instruction; employ self-paced 
modules, and administer exit tests in skill areas. ^ ' \ . 

13. Most instihitions report ths|t tl^cy articulate basic skill courses with latV content-oriented (Coursies. ^ 

14. Sixty percei^t of Ihe respondents use learning moduli and^acHce accommodaHon of learning styles; forty 
percent use more traditional^i^tructional str^tegies^ 

15. Studerfts have less flexibility in entering or beginning a course than in completing and exiting one. 
16^ The majority of institutions report mandatory attendance standards. 
^7.. Significantly fess than hajf set/enforce policies twlancing college and outside workloads. 
18. Moiif^than half of the responding in^tutions employ stanclard grading practices in basic s^lls* courses- 
Evaluation of student learning in basic skills courses is practiced to a greater degree than is evaluation of 
subsequent student performance irt curriculum programs. ^ 

Evaluation c;pnducted to determine student retention within programs occurs more often than does the 
evaluation ofrStu^ent satisfaction. ' ' " ^ 

Research universities are more likely to conduct program evaluation of basic skills 'instruction than any* 
other institutional group. ^ 

Less than half of all respciiding reported that they evaluate cost effectiveness of t>asic skills efforts. 
Retention Information ^ * ' , . 

1. The most miirimon retention strategies incfude: orientation programs for new students, special Services and 
programs Tor low-achieving students, and self-study to determine institutional success and retention rates. 
Less common strategies include: exit review process, exit testing of students completing baisic courses, staff 
development relating to retention, and departmerital retenfion task f<irces. - 
2f. Considering all institutional responses/ approximately 15 percent of entering freshmen lire assigned to basic 

skills courses, and approximately 33/ percent complete this work after on^ semester or quarter. 
Future Directions / 

1. Responding institutions are pUfjnning to improve programs for low-achieving*" students, particularly in the 
areas of curriculum arid instruction, and to strengthen evaluation and retention efforts.* * 

2. However,' th^y report a planned staffing decrease in administrative, professional, and- counseling positiotis 
among those serving low-achieving students* (Community colleges report plans to injprove entry-level 

^ assessment qnd staff development,) ^ 
Responses to low-achieving students are pervasive among all institutional types. Hawever, the mere 
existence of a basic skills effort is not enough; the effort must be effective, making a positive difference in the 
academic performance of these underprepared students. Unfortunately, as our study sadly concludes, few insti- 
tutions know whether or not their efforts are successftd; serious, intensive program evaluation has not yet 
become a high priority for the overwhelming majority, but complacency about the need for such programs 
appears to be on the wane; studies such as: this one can provide important state-of-the^^rt information to 
highlight currefit efforts as well as to focus upon those glaring inconsisni|ides^nd oversights that prevent our 
doing aM that^is possible in effectively dealing with the current literacy problem. ' ' 

For further information, s^: Roueche, John E., Baker, George A., and Rofieche, Suanne p* College Respoftses to. 
Low-Achieving Students: A Re^rt of a National Study. New York: HBJ Media Systems, Incorporated, 1984. 
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